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Try Short-Row Shoulder 
Shaping Instead 

by Leslye Solomon 



W hat a great thrill it is to learn how 
to easily assemble a sweater where- 
in the result yields seams that are 
neat, clean, and invisible. Examples of shoul- 
der seaming techniques worked with 
unbound-off stitches are Kitchener stitch and 
the three-needle bind-off method. 

Kitchener stitch joins shoulder seams by 
using a yarn needle threaded with the gar- 
ment yarn to create a knit row that invisibly 
joins the front and back at the shoulder. 
When complete, the seam Is invisible. In the 
three-needle bind-off method, yarn is knit 
through the back and front shoulder stitches 
and then bound off. This technique makes a 
neat line or seam that is less elastic than the 
one created by Kitchener stitch. 

Knitting students realize that most patterns 
instruct that shoulder stitches be bound off in 
steps. This is one way to shape or slope a 
shoulder, but when the stitches are bound 
off, creating a finished edge, it Is difficult to 
use either one of the two joining techniques. 

A sloping shoulder creates a closer fit at 
the beginning of the armhole, avoiding 
excess fullness. To angle or slope the shoul- 
ders, most pattern instructions will direct the 
knitter to bind off stitches in 2, 4, or 6 row 
increments, depending on the gauge. You 
will never regret learning how to work short 
rows Instead of following directions to bind 
off shoulders. 

Let's say you have a pattern that instructs 
you to bind off 4 stitches at the beginning of 
each of the next 6 rows. What we don't like 
about binding off in this way is the chunky 
steps that you have to sew together. When 
binding off, the shoulder has a two- to three- 
step bound-off edge. When joining the back 
and front at the shoulders, the seam can be 
thick and lumpy and tends to be visually 
inconsistent. Short-row shaping creates a 
smooth transition from the armhole edge to 
the neckline. 

Make a Swatch 

Here's how to apply short-rowing to exist- 
ing directions. Let's say we're knitting the 
back of a sweater with 12 shoulder stitches 
and 20 stitches for the back of the neck. Cast 
on 44 stitches, then work In Stockinette stitch 
for a few inches to make a sample large 



enough to emulate the shoulder area of a 
typical garment. Stop in the middle of the 
last RS (knit) row, and practice with me. 

Your pattern tells you to "bind off 4 stitch- 
es at the beginning of the next 6 rows." 
Instead of ending the last knit row as directed 
(turning, and beginning the next 6 rows by 
binding off the first 4 stitches of each row), 
work as follows: 

Row 1 

Stop 4 stitches from the end of the row 
(remember we are on the knit side) before 
the first shoulder bind-off row (see photo 1 ). 
With 4 stitches still on the left needle, slip the 
next stitch as if to purl (see photo 2), place 
the yarn opposite of where It Is (this Is called 
a wrap), as in photo 3, then move the 
slipped stitch back to the left needle (see 
photo 4). 

It's very Important to make sure that you 
slip the yarn back with the left needle reach- 
ing for the slipped stitch in the back, as 
shown, so the yarn is not mismounted or 
twisted. With 4 stitches still on the left needle. 




Photo 1: Stop 4 stitches before end of row 




Photo 2: Slip next stitch as if to purl 




Photo 3: Place yam on opposite side 




Photo 4: Slip stitch back to LH ndl 



turn and begin the next (WS) purl row (see 
photo 5). The 4 ignored stitches were not 
worked; it is as if you bound them off, yet 
they remain on the needle unknit and as 
open stitches. These no longer active, open 
stitches still on the needle will be used and 
closed later by sewing the shoulders in a less 
bulky way. 




Photo 5: Turn and beg next row 



Row 2 

After you have turned, purl across the row 
to the other side of the sweater back sample, 
stopping 4 stitches short of this row end. 
With 4 stitches still on the left needle, slip the 
next stitch as If to purl, wrap by placing the 
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yarn on the opposite side, slip back as before, 
then turn again, ignoring this purl row's last 
4 stitches. No stitches were bound off, yet 
these last two sets of 4 stitches each remain 
unworked. 

Row 3 

Knit the next row until you reach the last 8 
stitches (the previous 4 stitches and the next 
group of 4 stitches), slip, wrap, slip, and turn. 

Row 4 

Purl the next row until you reach the last 8 
stitches: slip, wrap, slip, and turn. 




Photo 6: The wrapped stitch 




Photo 1 0: Purl the wrap and stitch together 



Rows 5 and 6 

Continue one more set (one knit row and 
one purl row), stopping with 12 stitches 
remaining, then work both shoulders as before. 

Almost Done 

You should now be ready to work a knit 
row. Facing you are the 20 back neck stitches 
and the 12 remaining shoulder stitches on 
the left needle and the 12 shoulder stitches 
on the right needle. The following technique 
will tell you how to connect all of these levels 
of rows of stitches as one. This is done by 
knitting a continuous row, turning various 
levels into one smooth, angled row of open 
stitches ready to be joined with the other 
shoulder stitches. However, one Important 
step has to be done when you reach the wrap 
along the shoulder row, a step that will make 
the wrap invisible, as you will knit (or purl) It 
along with the shoulder stitch as follows: 

Knit across the neck stitches and place 
them on a stitch holder (or bind off the back 
neck stitches and cut the yarn). With the 
shoulder stitches about to be knit next, look 
for the wrap (see photo 6). On the (RS) knit 
side, the wrap will resemble a loop of yarn 
around the neck of a stitch as shown. Insert 
your needle under that wrap and, at the 
same time. Include the stitch it wraps, then 
knit them both as one (see photo 7). 
Continue knitting across the row, looking for 
the next wrap, then knit It together with the 
stitch. Find the last wrap (remember this hap- 
pens three times), and repeat. 

You have now worked three levels of knit- 
ting into one continuous neat row. Cut the 
garment yarn, leaving a 20" tail to be used as 
the sewing yarn. Place these unworked stitch- 
es on separate stitch holders or continue 
working even with waste yarn (see photo 8). 
Think of waste yarn as a soft stitch holder. To 
"waste knit," use a very different color yarn 
that is the same weight as your garment yarn 
to work at least V/i” . Remove the needle 
from the live stitches, then cut the waste yarn 
close to the knitting to prevent excessive 
unraveling. The waste yarn will be unraveled 
later after the shoulder stitches are neatly 
sewn together using either Kitchener stitch or 
the three-needle bind-off method. (Refer to 
The Handknitter's Guide to Sweater Finishing 
DVD by Fiber Fantasy Knitting Products to 
view a short-row tutorial, as well as several 
joining methods.) 





Photo 8: Waste yam knitting 



Shape the Remaining Shoulder 

With the remaining shoulder still on the 
needles and the (WS) purl side facing, purl 
the row, picking up the wraps In a different 
way than on the knit side. Attach a new yarn 
end and work the wraps as follows: Insert the 
point of the right needle from behind, place 
the wrap up on the needle from behind (see 
photo 9), then purl the wrap and the stitch 
together (see photo 10). Purl to the next 
wrap and then work the wrap; repeat 2 more 
times. When this last row is complete, you 
may waste knit or place the stitches for each 
shoulder on separate stitch holders. 




Photo 9: Picking up the wrap on the WS 



If you are a really good knitter, you might 
have made a mistake when practicing short 
rows for the first time. If you did, I congratu- 
late you — really great knitters achieve that 
status by making lots of mistakes. Here's how 
you will know if you did something wrong: 
Look at photo 11 — if you see a horizontal 
stitch on the right side of the fabric, you may 
have slipped the stitch back incorrectly or 
made some other mistake. 




Photo 11: A mistake 



If you need to unravel or knit back to correct 
a row, the wrap is not a stitch, but it looks like 
one. In fact, the wrap goes around the bot- 
tom of a stitch. When fixing a problem, place 
the stitch through the wrap in the same way 
that your head goes through a scarf looped 
around your neck. 

Now that your shoulders have a smooth, 
angled, one-row slope, use your favorite 
method to join the back and front at the 
shoulders. In summary, no matter what tech- 
nique a pattern provides for binding off 
shoulder stitches, try this advanced shoulder- 
shaping technique instead. 



Leslye Solomon owns Woolstock Yarn Shop, 
located in Glyndon, MD. She is a knitwear 
designer and the manufacturer of such knitting 
products as Blockers, Fold-A-Way Blocking 
Boards, and Knitter's Graph Paper, as well 
as instructional knitting DVDs and videos. 
Leslye also teaches classes and workshops 
at knitting conferences across the United 
States. She encourages you to email her at 
lsolomon@woolstock. com. 
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y he sideways hat is a different 
approach to hat knitting. The struc- 
ture is very simple: Knit a flat band 
long enough to fit around the head, join 
the ends, then pick up stitches and work 
the crown of the hat circularly. The great 
advantage to working this way is that you 
can make the sides of hat as complicated 
as you like without worrying about shap- 
ing and you can knit any size you desire 
with any weight yarn. 

Yarn and Needles 

To make a basic small- to medium-sized 
adult hat, 50 grams of worsted-weight 
yarn or 100 grams of bulky-weight yarn 
should be more than enough. You'll need 
more yarn for a larger or densely pat- 
terned hat. If you use thinner yarn, you'll 
need less yarn by weight. 

Choose your needle size based on the 
gauge recommended for your yarn — 
about size 8-1 0 US (5-6 mm) for worsted- 
weight yarn or size 10-11 US (6-8 mm) 
for bulky yarn. You'll need a 16" circular 
needle and a set of double-pointed nee- 
dles. (In lieu of double-pointed needles, 
use two circular needles or a circular nee- 
dle long enough to work the Magic Loop 
method for the crown.) 



Step 1: Knit the Band Sideways 

The band can be made any width you 
like. On the hats shown, the band varies 
from a bottom border of 1 Va" to sides that 
measure 6" wide. To prevent the edge 
from curling, include a section of Garter 
stitch. Seed stitch, or ribbing at the lower 
(brim) edge, or add a bottom border later. 

The edge of the band should be neat so 
that it's easy to pick up stitches later. On a 
Garter stitch band, I always slip one stitch 
knitwise at the beginning of each row and 
purl the final stitch at the end of the row 
to create a neat edge stitch. For a pat- 
terned band, I keep at least one stitch at 
each edge in Stockinette stitch. 

Cast on enough stitches for your band. 
A large pattern, like cables, will dictate 
how many stitches you need. For a plain 
band or small textured pattern, decide 
on the width and estimate the number 
of stitches based on the expected gauge. 
For example, a 2" (5 cm) band in 
worsted-weight yarn with a gauge of 
about five stitches per inch (two stitches 
per cm) should be about ten stitches wide. 

Work a few inches, then take a critical 
look at your knitting. If it's too loose or 
looks messy, begin again using a smaller 
needle. If the knitted fabric is too tight. 



use a larger needle. Once the fabric is 
acceptable, continue working until the 
band is just long enough to fit around the 
head. 

Step 2: Join the Ends 
join the two ends of the band by sewing 
the live stitches on the needle to the cast- 
on stitches. If you used a provisional cast- 
on, remove it and use Kitchener stitch or 
the Three-Needle Bind-Off method to join 
the seam. 

Step 3: Pick Up Stitches 
Picking up stitches to work the crown of 
the hat Is best done using a 16" circular 
needle and working yarn to knit up stitches 
a whole stitch or a half stitch from the edge. 
If your band is Garter stitch (or a similar pat- 
tern), pick up one stitch for every two rows. 
If your band is Stockinette stitch (or a 
Stockinette stitch-based pattern), pick up 
two stitches for every three rows or three 
stitches for every four rows. 

Beginning at the seam, complete the 
process of picking up stitches all the way 
around. The band should smoothly meet 
the pIcked-up stitches (see photo 1). If It 
ruffles, you have picked up too few stitch- 
es; unravel to the beginning and pick up 
more. If the band seems stretched, you 
have picked up too many stitches; unravel 
and pick up fewer, or decrease the amount 
of stitches evenly over the first round. If 
your knitting is stretchy, it's easier to make 




Photo I: Stitches picked up. 
Ready to work the sides. 
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Ihe transition look smooth — it will stretch 
to accommodate variations in width. 

Step 4: Complete the Sides 

If the hat Is already tall enough, skip this 
step and proceed to Step 5. Otherwise, 
work in the round until the sides of the hat 
are the desired height, using either 
Stockinette stitch or a Pattern stitch. After 
an Inch or so, verify that the circumference 
is the same (or nearly the same) as that of 
the band. If it's too large, the hat will puff 
out above the band. If It's too small, it 
won't fit the head properly. To fix either 
problem, unravel, pick up the number of 
stitches you really need, and then work cir- 
cularly until the hat is tall enough. 

Step 5: Shape the Crown 

The hats shown have three different 
crown shapings: ruffled, rounded, and flat 
(see photo 2). Instructions for each of 
these shapings appear below. As you work 
the crown shaping, change to a set of 
double-pointed needles, two circular nee- 
dles, or use the Magic Loop method as 
needed. 

To make a ruffled crown: Keep knitting 
for a few more inches so that the sides of 
the hat are long enough to reach within 
about 1" of the center of the crown. 
•Halve the number of stitches by working 
K2tog repeatedly all the way around. Knit 
1 round. Repeat from * until 8 or fewer 
stitches remain. 

To make a rounded crown: On the next 
round, if necessary, decrease so that you 
have a multiple of 8 stitches, spacing the 
decreases evenly around. Continue in 
Stockinette stitch, decreasing 8 stitches 
evenly spaced every other round until only 
8 stitches remain. 

To make a flat crown: Work Identically to 
the rounded crown, but in Garter stitch 
(purl the plain rounds between the decrease 
rounds). 

Finishing the center: If you don't want a 
stem, cut the yarn, leaving a 6" tail. 
Thread a yarn needle with the tail, pass the 




Photo 2: Crown shapings (clockwise 
from left) — ruffled, rounded, flat, 
rounded with Pattern stitch 



niMHlIe through all of the remaining stitch- 
es to the Inside of the hat, then secure and 
weave In the end. To make a stem, 
decrease once more to 3 or 4 stitches and 
then work l-cord until the stem is as long 
as you like. Cut the yarn, leaving a 6" tail. 
Thread a yarn needle with the tail, pass 
the needle through all the stitches down 
through the center of the cord to the 
Inside of the hat, then secure and weave in 
the end on the Inside. 

To make a patterned crown: If desired, 
work a pattern stitch while shaping the 
crown (see the burgundy/white hat). The 
crown may not end up the shape you 
expect. If It's too pointy, then either stop 
before you reach 8 stitches and finish off 
the crown or decrease more rapidly (work 
decreases on 2 out of every 3 rounds or 
decrease more than 8 stitches per round). 
If the crown ruffles or is too flat, adjust by 
working the decreases more slowly (work 
fewer than 8 stitches on your decrease 
rounds or work the decreases every third 
round). 

Step 6: Optional Brim Border 

You might decide that the hat is too 
short or you don't like the bottom edge. 
Here is a solution: Pick up stitches around 
the lower edge of the band and add a bot- 
tom border (see photo 3). 

Freedom to Design 

You are limited only by your imagina- 
tion when you create a sideways hat. 
Choose yarn and a set of needles, knit a 
strip in any pattern stitch, and add the 
crown of your choice. If you don't have 
the recipient's head handy for measure- 
ments, you can find sizing guidelines at 
www.craft yarncouncil.com/headsize.html. 
To make a matching scarf, just knit a 
longer strip In the same pattern as the 
sides of your hat! 




Photo J. Reverse Stockinette stitch 
bottom border added after the sides 
and crown were completed 
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pocket reversible tote for 
organizing tools of any sort. 
Converts to a wallrack, 
tool roll or backpack.” 
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Working cables on a knitting machine is 
easier than you think, and you can create 
as many combinations as you can with 
hand knitting. All you have to do Is use 
your transfer tools to cross stitches! 

Getting Started 

There are a few tips that you need to 
know before trying cables. First, It is best 
to practice using a yarn with some stretch. 
A good quality acrylic yarn Is usually easy 
to work with, as is wool; but cotton, linen, 
silk, or any yarn with little elasticity is not 
user friendly. 

Crossing stitches places stress on both 
the yarn and the needles. Choose a loose 
tension to begin. As you gain more experi- 
ence, try being creative with different ten- 
sions and yarns. Always work the carriage 
slowly and carefully over the crossing row. 

Finally, don't forget to do a gauge 
swatch. Cables will draw in the finished 
fabric, making it narrower and longer than 
Stockinette stitch. The more cables in the 
fabric, the more pronounced this effect 
will be. 

Working Cables 

At the desired row, the group of stitches 
used for the cable are removed from their 
needles with transfer tools, crossed, 
replaced, and then knitted as the carriage 
moves across the machine bed. The cable 
pattern Is determined by the number of 
stitches used for the cable, the number of 
rows between the crossed stitches, and the 
direction in which the stitches are crossed. 
These three variables can be combined in 
every way imaginable. 

Cables can be made vertically, diagonal- 
ly, or in an allover pattern. The most com- 
mon cables are vertical rows with a purl 
stitch or two on each side. Simple cables 
cross the same number of stitches in the 
same direction at regular row intervals. 
Patterns with an even and set number of 
rows between twists means that the car- 
riage is always on the same side when 
crossing and that the row counter does 
the math for you. 

When reading instructions, you will see 
cables described as 1x1, 2x2, 3x3, or any 
number of combinations. The numbers 




by Kathy Perry 



refer to the transfer tools used. For 
instance, 2x2 cable uses two two-prong 
transfer tools. To work a 2x2 Right Cross 
Cable, use two transfer tools to remove 
the stitches from the needles. Cross and 
transfer the two stitches from the right- 
hand tool first to the left side and then 
transfer the stitches on the left-hand tool 
to the right side, crossing them on top 
(see photo 1). Place needles In FWP (for- 
ward working position) with latches open 
and knit the row. 




Photo 1: Making a Right Cross Cable 



Defining Cables 

The most common way to define a 
cable is to put purl stitches on each side so 
the cable pops out. To add the purls to the 
cable, work to the crossing row and then 
drop the side stitches down a few rows, 
catching them with a stitch holder (see 
photo 2). Cross first for ease, then latch 
up, reforming the stitches. Place the nee- 
dles in FWP with latches open and work 
across the row. 




Photo 2: Side stitches on holder 
while crossing cable 



Purl stitches can be eliminated, if 
desired, by transferring side stitches to 
adjacent needles and placing the empty 
needles into NWP (non-working position). 
Depending on the yarn and tension used, 
the cables will still be defined, but to a less- 
er degree, and latching stitches up Is elimi- 
nated (see photo 3). 




Photo 3: Side stitches moved to adjacent needles 



Charts 

Machine knit instructions usually include 
written cable directions and a chart. The 
machine knit chart shows the wrong (purl) 
side of the pattern. The cable symbol Indi- 
cates the direction in which the cable is 
crossed. The broken line on the symbol 
shows which stitches are placed first, and 
the solid line shows which stitches are 
placed last. A Right Cross Cable places the 
right stitches first (back cross in hand knit- 
ting) and a Left Cross Cable places the left 
stitches first (front cross in hand knitting). 
The first stitches crossed are those that 
stand out on the right (knit) side of the 
fabric. (See pattern included for a typical 
chart with Right Cross Cable symbols.) 

Variations 

Consider using cables anywhere on a 
knitted project. They are the basic fabric of 
all Aran knitting, which combines cables 
with eyelets, ribs, and bobbles. For added 
Interest, they can be crossed at irregular row 
Intervals and grouped with other cabled or 
non-cabled sections. Use cables at the sides 
of work to keep edge curling to a minimum, 
while adding an attractive edgIng.Combined 
with Fair Isle, a two-color cable rope Is creat- 
ed. Let's look at a few variations. 
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Cable 

1^^ number of stitches that can be 
is sometimes a limitation. To work 
bqe cable, knit up to the crossing row, 
b ihe yarn out of the carriage, and then 
l^ally knit across the row, making the 
bios to be crossed considerably longer, 
pdaw weights to hold down the work, 
hiirate the cable stitches with two 
Bble-pointed needles, then cross and 
bng (see photo 4). When finishing, use 
j^rn needle and work from the center of 
Ilf cable outward to coax the crossed 
[Mches to match the gauge. This method 
Si>rks when a very loose tension setting is 
enough. 



Photo 4: Making a large cable 

Reverse Cable 

These cables are worked by reforming 
the stitches that comprise the cable itself, 
instead of the definition stitches at the 
sides. Latch up the cable stitches first 
before crossing. This creates a knit cable 
on the purl side (see photo 5). 




Photo 5: Cables with knit stitches 
on the purl side 

Traveling Cable 

If you increase a stitch on one side of 
the cable and decrease a stitch on the 
other side, a diagonal stripe is created. As 
the cable is worked, the same group of 
stitches is moved, so the cable will move 
towards the side of the decrease. Use this 
technique every row or so to move the 
cable in a diagonal direction. You see this 
design used for V-necks, raglan armholes, 
and complex motifs. 



Basketweave 

An over-and-under woven effect is pro- 
duced by using no purl stitches or NWP 
needles. The direction of the cross is alter- 
nated on each crossing row to produce an 
overall cable fabric, most effective in 1x1 
or 2x2 cables and a very loose tension. 

Wishbone Cable 

To make this cable, work two of the 
same cables side by side with the twists 
facing inward to produce a mirror image. 

A Horseshoe Cable is the reverse of a 
Wishbone Cable, with the twists facing 
outward. 

Braided Cable 

One pattern for this plaited look Is 
achieved by working across nine stitches in 
a 3x3 Right Cross, working four rows even, 
and working a 3x3 Left Cross. Work the six 
stitches on the right side first, then the six 
stitches on the left. Note that the center 
three stitches are always used. This braid 
design has many attractive variations. 

Cabled Hoodie 

The hoodie pattern on page 34 was cre- 
ated for beginners to practice cables. It is 
an easy and fast project. The tension is 
loose enough so the cable crossing places 
little strain on the needles. The use of 
NWP needles reduces the stress with no 
tiresome latching up. Using the row 
counter, you can stop every multiple of 
ten rows to check your work and cross 
stitches. I've used a cable on the very side 
stitches to keep edge curling to a mini- 
mum, and I've used an outside final seam 
for fast finishing. Have fun and don't worry 
if you make a mistake— remember, you are 
just learning! 

Kathy Perry is a machine and hand knitter 
who specializes in designs for Bond's 
Ultimate Sweater Machine. She is an in- 
house designer for Bond America and Caron 
International, and her designs have been 
published in books and magazines, including 
Adorn, Ultimate Knitting, Cast On, 
Creative Knitting, Knit 'n Style, Knitter's, 
and the online newsletter Bond Buzz. She 
has completed all levels of the Knitting Guild 
of America's Master Machine Knitting 
Program, has served as chair of their Master 
Machine Knitting Committee, and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Knitwear Designers. 



Kathy has designed a 
project featuring the 
techniques described in 
this article. The instruc- 
tions for Cabled Hoodie 
begin on page 34. 















Cabled Hoodie 

Design by Kathy Perry 

Project features Berroco Comfort 




Skill Level: Easy 

Yarn Weight: #4 

FINISHED MEASUREMENTS 

• approx 1 9" wide x 26" long (before 
seaming into circle) 

MATERIALS 

• 2, 100 g (210 yd) skeins Berroco Comfort 
(50% super fine nylon, 50% super fine 
acrylic) color #9807 Military Mix (MY) 

• Knitting machine, 6.5 to 9 mm 

• Row counter, single prong transfer 
tool, two 2-prong transfer tools, WY 

• Yarn needle 

NEEDLES REQUIRED 84 

GAUGE 

• 18 sts X 20 rows = 4" in pattern, using 

appropriate tension setting 

TO SAVE TIME, TAKE TIME TO CHECK 

GAUGE. 



DESIGNER NOTES 

• Pattern uses techniques in article. 

• Cross all cables in same direction and check 
to see If they line up correctly as you work. 

MACHINE KNITTING ABBREVIATIONS 

COR carriage on right 
FWP forward working position 
MY main yarn 
NWP non-working position 
R row 

RC row counter 
WP working position 
WY waste yarn 



2x2 RIGHT CROSS CABLE 

Using two 2-prong transfer tools, remove 4 
sts from ndls, move the 2 right sts to the left 
ndls and then the 2 left sts to the right ndls. 

2x2 CABLE PATTERN (multiple of 10 sts + 4) 
Also see Chart. 

NOTE: Every 5th st is in NWP. Each cable is 
alternated with a group of 4 sts that are not 
cabled. See Chart. 

*Beginning on one side, make a 2x2 right- 
cross cable with sts on 4 end ndls, and then 
on every following 7, 8, 9, and 10 ndls. [In 
other words, skip next 6 ndls (2 in NWP each 
side of 4 in WP), make 2x2 right-cross cable 
on next 4 ndls]. Put working ndls in FWP with 
latches open and K 1 R. K 9 additional Rs. 
Repeat last 1 0 R for Cable patt. 



HOODIE 

Using open CO Method and WY, CO 84 sts. 
K 6 R. Break off. Change to MY. COR. 
RC=000. 

K 2 R. Select every 5th ndl across row and, 
using single prong transfer tool, transfer 
those sts to ndl on the right. Put empty ndls in 
NWP. K to RC=010. 

Change to 2x2 Cable Pattern. Work to 
RC=128. 

Bring the NWP ndls to WP and pick up 
"bumps" under the sts to the right. Hang them 
on the empty ndls. Put all ndls in FWP with 
latches open. K 2 R. RC=130. 

Decorative Outside Seam 

Leave work on machine and hang sts from 

first row of MY on top of sts on machine. 



NOTE: You will have one less MY st. K1 R. 
BO back stitch. 

FINISHING 

Remove WY. Weave in ends. 

OPTIONAL EMBELLISHMENT 

Make a braid, twisted cord, crochet chain, or 

l-cord approximately 50" long. Starting at the 

seam, weave through the holes made by the 

cable crossing along one edge. Tie into a 

bow. 

Designed by Kathy Perry exclusively for Knit 
'n Style 

Chart(s) for Project 3 can be 
found on page 120. 
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